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ABSTRACT 
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teaching technique with the humanities approach 
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There has been a ij rowing concern atrtonij some (Educators about what they par- 
ccive ds a trend toW6ird a "curriculum of dcspnir," Wort? spaci ficdJIy , their 
concorn is with, the increasini^ preoccupation — p^irti ciiJarly in social studies — 
with very complex social isfjues and problems that nover scorn to cjot "solved" — at 
least not in the classroom. They fear that the schools may be foster iny a cyni- 
cal generation f knowledgeable about the failure of the American Dreani and man's 
inliumanity to manj but incapable of pursuinq any dreams of its own. They arc 
also concerned that such a curri culum dr^iws support from similar trends in such 
quasi -educational institutions as the news media and the entertainment industry , 
What these educators would like to soo is not an avoidance of relevant social 
problems , but a more balanced perspective in which awareness of man's success is 
not eclipsed by emphasis on his failure. 

One way of providing such a balance is simply to wake man the subject of 
study. If m^n is properly examinod — his frustrations and hopes, his dos tract. ivo- 
ness and creativity, his inhumanity and humanity — one can put aside concerns about 
fostering a generation conml t ted to cynicism and despair. A more balanced view of 
mankind can be presented by cutting across academic disciplines and using a team 
of instructors who have dissimi lar backgrounds , Gxperi ences, and views. There is 
nothing new about the humani ties approach , and many schools have experimented 
with team teaching; but good humanities programs , successfully tjught by a part- 
nership of teachers actually functioning as a team, are still exceptional. One 
of the exceptions is found at Ottawa High School in Ottawa, Illinois, where six 
teachers have success fully combined the team teaching techniCjue with the humani- 
ties approach to learning. 

TEAMING UP 

Ottawa's Humanities program had ;in unpretentious beginning about five years 
ago at a series of informal discussions over coffee in the faculty room. Out of 
these discussions came a proposal to the administration which resulted in modest 
financial support for two teachers, Richard Clnrk and Ken Inman, to spend some 
time in developing a course outline. They did some research and visited several 
other schools which were already conducting humanities courses before putting to- 
gether their own plan. After four years of operation, some changes have been 
made in content and organization, but the basic goals and objectives remain as 
they were originally set forth: 

1. To aid students in exploring human values through a program in which 
it is recognized that the proper study of man is man. 

2. To promote the intellectual growth of each student by studying man 
through a multidisciplinary framework involving literature, art, 
music, and history.. 

3. To provide a learning environment which is suited to students of 
different abilities and interests, not just to the "academic elite." 

A. To give students experience in inductive learning. 

5. To assist students in the clarification of their attitudes and values 
through free exposure to new materials and ideas, 

6. To provide students with an introduction to the liberal arts, regard- 
less of their post-graduation plans for further education or vocation. 

In order to accomplish these aims, a team slicing through departmental 
boundaries was organized. Currently, Richard Clark hea'ds the team which includes 
two other social studies teachers, an English teacher, an art teacher, and a 
music teacher. In most cases the teachers have some background or special inter- 
est in at least one area other than the one they teach. For example, Clark 
majored in English and history and has taught both; but he also has a strong 
personal interest in art. Each member of the team organizes and presents lessons 
drawing upon his own specialities, but then other members are expected to learn 
the presentations well enough to use them themselves. Thus, the interdisciplxna^ y 
nature of the team is constantly increased. A common daily preparation period is 
provided so the team can meet regularly to plan its program. 

THE PROGRAM 

Humanities is offered to both juniors and seniors as either a semester or 
full-year elective. Seniors- are given priority, since all humanities classes 
meet the same period, and there is a ma-x.lmu^.^jc^ 150 students that can be accom- 
modated in a single class hour^ Students^^ate allowed to take the course for 
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tjlther Eni^linli ur sa*-:!;!] studies crudit, .iccoid inj^ to Lheir needs for graduiiLion 
req II i rumen t . ■ 

Tlii: full ye.ir program Ls or'^aii ized IiUo six thoiiuiti c uiiics: "Mnn ^nid Adjuiit- 
raent," "Man and Niituru," Man and RuJigion," "Man and ilunor," "Man nnd Wonuin," 
and "Man an <1 Tiichnology . " Tliorc! Is no Le:-:tbouk for iha course, but n varii.ny 
paporbrjcks and other resources appropriate to uacli theme Is provided. 'lliii pro- 
srain reltos hcaviJ.y on library rcsaurces; some of tilu? units may invojve yovcral 
dayw of library research by students independently in .^es t i yat i n i; tuples riMated 
r.o the unit theme,. The library staff coopcrateK by freqtientJy setting ajidt; 
refGr(}nce bookr., slides, rccor<linKH» 'ind and t o- v i sua 1 equipiiuMiL for use by the 
Humanities students, 

Tne Humanities classes fi*oquently meet in a lar^u j^mup in the nud i tor I iini 
for lectures and presentations by mambcrs of Lho team, yuest speakiTS, or other 
students; but small group and individualized learning Ls also n rc};ul ar feature 
of the program, Uljiio students g<Mn the- advantage of exposure to tfic special 
talents and personalities of nil the team members, a personal touch i.^ added by 
eadi student choosing one moniber as a project advisor at the beRinning of cacb 
semester, individual conferences hutweL-n students and thoir advisors are a. 
frequent occurrence, especial 1 y in regard to tlie semester projects rtquirutl of nil 
students in lieu of senostev exams. One of the primiiry purposes of assigaing 
these projects ii> to encourage individual creativity. 

Nearly any kind of project is coi -jidered appropriate hut must be approved in 
advance by the advisor. Students are encouraged to relate f.licir projects to one 
of the course themes. The •..iriety of projects submitted illustrates the flexi- 
bility of the program and the imagination of the students. Each year tliree or 
four students choose to work with an advisor to writ:e poetry or drama. Macrame 
hangings, hooked rugs, ceramics, pottery, paintings, dioramas, models, and photo- 
graphic displays are among the individual projects completed. One girl, with no 
previous experience, designed and made a full lengti gown. A boy, inspired by 
the architecture of Frank 1.1 oyd Wright > constructed a model of a liome designed 
to complement the physical environment of a clioson home site. 

Group activities liavc also dLsjUayed the creative talents of tiic students. 
One major accomplishment was tlie students' own pro<Juction of tne popular rock 
opera, "Jesus Christ, Superstar." The students orj;anized, directed, and per- 
formed the v2ntire production. They oven created o» iginal interpretive dances. 
After their performance in the school auditorium, they held repeat performances 
for the benefit of local churches. 

A member of the tcaciiing team, Nancy Clark, erlisted the aid of students to 
produce a synchronized slide/tape presentation for use as a teaching device Lti 
the course. "Ulio Will Answer?" a popular song re.ccrdod by lid Amea , was choSon 
as the theme for the presenta' ion. llie .'iong portrays a confused inind searching 
for answers to age-old questions that have universaLly troubled the minds of tnen.' 
The search for answers leads to philosopliers , politicians, toacherj, and' theo- 
logians. Students spent hours in the library searching for pictures to illustrate 
the lyrics, line by line. Working wltli N'ancy Clark, the students made slide^^ of 
the pictures they had chosen, organized them in sequence, and synchronized them 
with a tape recording of the song. The result was an extremely powerful audio- 
visual message that paved tlie way for class exploration of some of those universal 
questions and man's approaches to finding answers to them. Two more synchronized 
slide/tape. presentations were organized by individual students as semester pro- 
jects > and tiicre are plans by other teachers to create still more. 

Earlj' in ti;2 school year., the music teachc-r, Doug Siller, had required stu- 
dents to listen to unfamiliar musical styles and foims. Many of the students did 
so reluctantly, and the familiar question was, "\-J\\y do we have to do thiL?" 
Laterr, whan "Wlio Will Answer?" was presented to the entire Humanities group, tli^ 
teachers were pleased to note that no prompting was needed for students to 
recognize the musical form as a Gregorian chant. Following the presentation, the 
class found itself discussing not only the questions raised by the lyrics and 
slides, but also speculating on the rationale of the Gregorian cliant as the 
medium used by the composer. In this and other activities popular music took on 
new dimensions as students began to recognize the rich musical heritage on which 
the" music of any age is based. 

SORTING OUT VALUES 

Values exploration and clarification is a particularly important element in 
Humanities, as students are encouraged to think seriously about important and 
sensitive matters that are normally foreign to the school curriculum. In the 
unit on "Man and Woman," studonts were assigned to read Eric Froam's The Art of 
Loving and identify the categories of 1 ove ~d e s^rE4b ed in the bo;>k. Relph Tolle 
then asked his students to conduct a search for oictures and photu.t, which illus- 
trated not only the kinds of love specified, but also their airect an ti theses, such 
as violence, brutality, neglect, and loneliness. Questions like "When does love 
end?" were dealt with as students considered the emotional problc^tis of men and 
women whose spouses had died. 

For the study of "Man and Religion," some of the students were o organized into 
panels of five to study religious denominations and report back to the .class. For 
the most part, the denominations examined were those least represented -in the 
community. The Salvation Army, Jehovah's Witnesses, Mennonltes, Mormons, and the 
Jesus Movement were among those included. Each panel mem'ber studied the denomi- 
nation from one of the following aspects: origins, history, liturgy, current 
problems, or outlook for the future. 

Other students were assigned to work in small groups to construct a religion 
that would relate to the universal questions that religions respond to in all 
societies, and to write a brief "holy-book'^ that would correspond to this hypothe- 
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The final moments of "&:Jthsemane" from Jesus . 
Christ , Supers tar are interpreted by Humanities 
students Mary Bemardlnl and \^alt Willey. 




Cindy Fxeistad and Reggie Gage display their 
class projects, Reggle^s represents his version 
of a "Frank Lloyd Wright" design. 
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Richard Clark discusses artists and paintings 
with the Humanities students. 
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The "Team": Left to Right - 

Bac< Row: Ken Inman , Ralph Tolle, Richard Clark 
FroU Row: John Fisher, Doug Sisler, Nancy Clark 
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tlcn.1 faith. Still others m;\dc studies of v.irious Oriental roligions, hucIi 
Hinduism, IJuiUlhldtn, Con fuci an iyn:, Taoirtn, 7-oroas Lrianlsm, niui Sfiintiu sm. 

A professor of rollyum from :i nonrby collogo vas invited as ;i ^utiSt speakci'. 
Also invited to spoak was J. C. Sulliv;ni> a convert to Chr is ti ;in Uy w5io fofmorly 
served as a driver foL" the nmorlous lionnie ;i:id Clyde gang. Tlio f.ict that . nios t 
nf the students had seen the popular movie .ibout the pang greatly ho i ghtuMied Lho 
interest in this event. 

In studying "Man and Reli^iion," the students did not tl-Iv oiUlvely on J-'ccnnd- 
hand refuiiences; Lboy also visited various c^nichos and intu'rvLowod r leirgyiiii.T; 
and representatives ofdifreront faiths. On one occasion, the class travelled 
to Chi<^agc to visit the churches of denominations not represented in rjieir Cown» 
incLudine a Hnddhist temple. 

Still another avenue to exploration of values was found when the class served 
as the audience I or a show put on l)y students from the county's scliool for Lho 
menially handicapped, which is located in Ottawa. Tijis event was included as part 
of the study of- "Man and Ad.jiis tmenl: , " i n which J'i teratxire , art, music, and history 
al.l contribute to the general theme. 

Students consider adjustment within a literary framework by readiuv^ Tlieodore 
Rubin's Jordi — Lisa and David . The life and work of Viiit:ent Van no^;h is used as 
a case .study of tlie prol)]t-ms faced by artists and otiiers with creative ability, 
who often are not understood or appreciated by their contemporaries. Masic as a 
moans of adjustment is also examined. Students observe the ways man uses music 
to express liis emotions and concerns, such as happy music or protest sonjjs. Tlie 
song, "Vincent," from Don Mcl.ean^s Anieriean I'ie album provides a link between 
music and art in the study of Vincent Van Goj.'h- A historical perspective is added 
as students read and discuss John i- . Kennedy's- Prof lies of Courage and consider 
the adjustments of ' lieroic figures ir the Inited States Senate t^ho were faced with 
moral dilemmas in the course of their duti»2s. 

Since "Man and Adjustment" is the first unit in tlie course, the students* own 
problems of adjustment are not overlooked. i'or most sttidents, tins course repre- . 
sonts tiie first exposure to team tt^acliing, large group instruction, thematic or- 
gani^^ation, and the absence of semester e:;ams. AdjustmL^nt to these nev^ experiences 
are made easier for students by dealing^with those matters at the: beginning of the 
year, ^ ; ^ 

John Fisher, the art teacher on t|jr> team, would be envied by many of his 
colleagues in otiier systems for one unique resource available at Ottawa Hlgli ScltooJ . 
Years ago, a local patron of the arts began the practice of donating art works to 
tlie school and set up a special fund to continue acquisitions. Donations of orig- 
inals and professional copies are still regularly received from a gallery in the 
Cliicago area. Tlie collection, which is openly displayed on the corridor walls of • 
the school, represents a wide array of periods and styles. There are approximately 
300 items, some of which have been appraised at values from $6,00(1 to $10,000; and 
the total collection has been estimated at a value of approximately a half-million 
dollars. Althougli the collection is used in a varit'ty of ways, it is particularly 
useful in the unit on "Man and Adjustment" when students are taken into the corri- 
dors to find examples of human adaptation in the various works displayed. 

GROWING POPULARITY 

The popularity of the Humanities program at Ottawa is evidenced in a variety 
of ways. Approximately one-fourth of the seniors elect the program, and about 80% 
of the students enrolled for tlie first semester stay on for tlie full year. TWo 
students who took the course in their junior year volunteered in tlieir senior year 
to' serve as an aide and a secretary for the team. Five oulier teachers in the 
school liave individually approached the- team loader to express a desire to become 
members of the team. 

The program has attracted attention elsewliere, and Ricliard Clark finds him- 
self responding to many inquiries about the program f roin- ceache rs in otiior schools. 
At the request of Illinois' Regional Center for Inservice Training, tikO Ottawa 
team was invited to put on a humanities and tiiam teaching workshop. Tlie te?.ni was 
given tull responsibility for organizing and conducting the workshop, which was 
attended by about 80 teacliers. Approximately 15 Humanities students from Ottawa 
also took part, lending their own perspectives on the humanities approacli to 
learning. llie workshop was -videotaped for the benefit of others wlio might be 
interested, and the tapes are available from the regional center. 

Until the Humanities program was Introduced, class field trips for students 
at Ottawa High were not very common. The Humanities team, on the otiier hand, has 
made extensive use of area resources, including a visit to the county environmental 
center while studying "Man and Nature," a visit to a power plant while studying 
"Man and Technology," and a visit to a Jewish synagogue in a neighboring city 
.while studying "Man and Religion." Apparently as a rpsult of the example set by 
Humanities, field trips for oMier courses are on the increase. Tlie precedents 
set by the Humanities team also seen to have encouraged other teacliers in the 
school toward more experimentation with such things as individualized learning, 
independent projects, and student evaluation of the program. 

EVALUATION 

Besides the various guest speakers invited to participate" in the program, a 
general—invitation has been extended to school- administrators, school board mem- 
bers, and peer professionals to visit the program in operation and to assist in 
its evaluation. All Humanities students are given the opportunity Co participate 
in evaluation as well. 

Each teacher receives from each of his students a survey, ranking his per- 
formance in twelve areas: knowledge of subject, clarity of explanations, fairness, 
classroom control, attitude to^^d students, ability to stimulate interest, enthu- 
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Mary Marsh models a first-time sewing effort she 
•designed and made for her semester project. 



siasm for the subject, attitude loward student uplnions, uncduragemen t of sttident 
participation, sense of humor, planning and preparation, and 'asuignment policy, 
The atudents are also asked to 'evaluate the program in terms of auccqss in meeting 
course objectivesi and the value of such specific procedures as library research, 
field trips, and project work. On the average, students have tended to rank the 
program from "good" to "very good, '» but as mi^ht be expected tliuii' are varieties 
of opinion. 

Some students., possibly attracted by the prospect of having no semester exams, 
have enrolled in what they expected to be a "pushover," only to find that Humani- 
ties demanded more ot them than tradlt ional . coyrsos . Ochers lunve found that Hu- 
manities . has opened new vistns for them and feel that for the first time tht'lr 
creative instincts have really been stimulated. The tenm pays dose attention to 
thcst? evaluation results and constniitly yearchcH for ways to impnivc the program 
and make it more responsive to studonl needs. j 
• One of the most significant kinds of evaluation has been found to be the 
informal peer evaluation that naturally results from tentii teaching. One team 
member^e.xpjained it this way: "In any s I tuat i on where two nr mare teachers ' uam 
teacli,' there is a goad rt^su Lt— namely , a pusli towoik to one*s best ability and 
to be self-critical. This is due, I feel, just to the simple fact that '«amcotie 
Is watching.' In working aa a team, wci arc constiintly ova Uiat ing what the otiiers 
are doing and are kept looking wharply at ourselves as well." 

One shortcoming of he program thaf Is currently being examined by .the team is- 
the heavy emphasis the course places on Western culture. The teachers beliove 
the tendency to give inadequate attention to non-Western culture Is partly because 
of their own academic training and partly due to the instructional materials 
available to them. Cony ideration is now being given to wnys of overcoming this, 
since the team believes that tlie proper study of man in man — not ius c Western 
Man. So long as this conCiirn for proper balance and perspective continutjs, 
Ottawa High School need not be concerned about developing a "curriculum uf 
despair- " 
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